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T may be expected that 
the Writer of the fol. 
© lowing E Jay ould a- 
S) pologize for the Publi- 

cation of it; ſince there 

have been many and great Au- 
thors on the ſame Subject. He 
obſerves the ſame Conduct to- 
wards the laſt of theſe, as they 
did towards the 6 Os ; and might 
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therefore plead their Example as 
his Excuſe. But he thinks himſelf 
better juſtified by Reaſon: for 
the more any Subject is examined 
the better it 2 under toad; 
and the true Underſtanding of the 
Mature of Government he takes 
to be of great Uſe and Importance, 
ſince both Magiſtrates and People 
are like to act moſt regularly when 
they have the cleareſt Senſe of their 
Civil Obligations. And - certainly 
this Knowledge was never more ne. 
ceſſary than in the preſent Age : 
for when. Fubjects are required by, 
| Law to ſwear that a Government 
is Rightful, they muſt inform them- 
thority proceeds,” or elſe they act by ' 
an implicite Faith. He is Fall per. 
funded, that what he advances tends 
ta confirm Men in their Opinion of + + 
the Right of our preſent happy Ffta- 
| -bliſhment.. And he eſteems it al. 
TR = of 
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moſt an infallible Mark, that Nus 
lers hold their eAuthority by a juſt 

Tenure, when they" ſuffer. the gene. 

ral Nature © of that Tenure to be 

tried and examined. At the ſame 
Time he imag ines it no ill Compli- 
ment to the Government, when, 2 
Aaoli vering his Opinion on that S b᷑-. 
ah, fech with Confidence and - without i ö 
Reſerve, he gives an Inſtance of = 
the Liberty we at preſent enjoy _ 10 
„„ OE i 
As the reading, Sir William —_ 
* Temples Eſay on Government ||| 
firſt inſpired him with the Defion WW 
of - roriting this Treatiſe,” ſo it ies 
the only Book © which he has cited 
9 conſulted on the Occaſion: What „ 
be offers is entirely the Reſult ß p 
his own fudgment, formed on Re- Ni 
collection and Conſideration of what = | 
he- had read” or heard compared. = 
with his oon Thoughts on the Sub. 
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guided by Reaſon than Authority, 
and by his own Reaſon. than another 
Man's. And indeed he thinks, that 
 (fridtly ſpeaking) there is no ſuch 

thing as Authority in Matters of. 
fudgment: For the Nature of 
Truth is not to be altered by Opt- 
nion; and a Propoſition is never 
the more or leſs true, becauſe it has 
been aſſerted or denied by Eminent 
Men : Their Opinions can no far- 
ther gain Aſſent, than as they are. 
ſupported with good Reaſons; nor 
can their Reaſons paſs for good, any 
further than as they Lee 
to the Sentiments of him that ex- 


amines them: ſo that in the Con. 


cluſion it will be found, that no 
Man can judge for another, but 
that every Man muſt judge for him- 
ſelf. F any one 1 , 1 will be of. 
ſuch an Opinion, becauſe another is, 
he decei ves himſelf ; for though he 
may indeed act as if he were of that 
an e Opi- 


3 

Opinion, yet he cannot be really ſo 
_ without an inward Conviction; Opi- 
nion being the Determination of the 
Vnderſtanding, and not of the Will. Wil 
It were therefore to be wiſhed, that. 
Men would not give themſelves up || 
blindly to be led by others in Subjects Ah 
0 the greateſt Importance; but that -- 

they would: exert their natural Li- | 
berty and Talents to think and ex- =. 
amine for themſelves ; it being im- | . 
ele ane, they rake this Tow ff 
ble, ever to be aſſured of the Truth: \ 

| for Truth is à beautiful but coy ” 

Miſtreſs, that will not be won tit h. 
out being wooed; but that yields her = | 
ſelf up naked to the ardent purſuit "Wh 
of her Lover, and rewards his Di- wal 
gence and Conſtancy with unſpeak- 3M 
able Pleaſure and Delight. = 
But to return. As our Mriter is of - mm 
opinion that nothing ought to have 0 
any weight unleſs ſupported by Reaſon, 1 
although it be advanced by the great- 6 
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a Pamphlet in vain. 


xm 
eſt Author; ſo he flatters himſelf, 

that nothing which. appears reaſon- 
able will be rejected, when it comes 
from the meane ſt. He is not ſo vain 
as to expect, that others ſhould pay 
an implicit Faith to him, which he 
has denied to much wiſer Men. And 
is ſo far from thinking himſelf in- 


fallible, that he will not be aſhamed 


to renounce any of his own Opinion 


on better Information. If what he 


writes is of any ſervice to the Pub. 


lick, in giving Men a clearer and 


more diſtindt View of their Civil 


Duties, he has gained bis End: If © 
it is not, he has this Conſolation, 


that he is not the firſt who has wroge 
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| ron . Ma WY bes under a C- 
ui Government, can poſſibly 


doubt of the Neceſſity of it; 
ſince to this he owes the Secu- 
rity of all the Temporal Bleſ- 


Tons 9 he enjoys. It is the Guardian 


Power, that repels the Attacks of Vice and 
Injury. ; that ſhields his Poſſe ſſions from 
Rapine, and his Perſon from Violence; that 


watches over him, both when he gocth out 
and When he returneth home, Ned he 


ſleeps and when he wakes. Were Men to 
direct their Actions by the Dictates of Rea- 


ſon, they would want no other Ruler; but 


Reaſon is ſo faint, and Paſſion ſo prevalent, 
that they muſt be held with Bit and Bridle, 
leſt they fall upon each other. And we are 
_ fatally convinced by Experience, that even 
the Sanction of Laws is often too weak a 
Reftcaint | to keep them within the Bounds 
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of Duty. Suppoſe therefore Civil Autho: 
rity once baniih'd from the World, and you 
| have before you a Scene of the greateſt Con- 


fuſion and Miſery, ſcarce to be parallelled 


by any Repreſentations Poets or Divines 


have given us of Hell; Men inſtead of be- 
ing beneficial to — other, ſunk beneath 
the degree of Brute Creatures, and prey ing 
on their own Species: inſtead of cultivating 
their Minds with Religion, Learning, and 


Philoſophy, only ſtudying to gratify their 


Humour and Appetites, which would hurry 


them on to the moſt deteſtable Crimes. 
This therefore is certainly a true Maxim, that 
the Worſt Government is better than None. 
Of this all Mankind have been ſo ſenſi. 


ble, that there never was Age or Country 
without ſome ſort of Civil Authority. It is a 


Principle as univerſal as that of Religion: 
For it was not more evident to Men from 


Nature that the World could not exiſt with- 


out a God, than that the Peace of it could 
not be maintained without an carthly Rules. 


If it was not for this Perſuaſic ion, it is ſcarce 
credible, that Mankind would have ever 


paid Submiſſion to the Magiſtrate; ſince all 
Government is an Infringement on their N. a- 


tural Equality, and a Reſtraint on their Na- 
tural Libetty : but they found it neceſlary 


to yield their Perſons to Subjection, to pre- 


terye them from Violence; and to reſigrr 
their Original Right to all things, to enjoy 


| ſome few in Peace and Security. _OF 


2 


OF'THE 
| P of Government. 


LTHouGcn the Uſe and Neceſſity of 
Government is obvious to all Men, 


yet no one can tell how it firſt began. 
This is a Particular which lies concealed in 


the depth of Ages, and in which Hiſtory 


and Tradition are ſilent. In the firſt Me- 


morials that are extant of Mankind, ſince 
their Increaſe after the Flood, they all ap- 


pear formed into Civil Societies; but no 


Account is given how they came to be ſo. 
In this therefore every one muſt be left to 
his own Conjecture: and (as in other Spe- 
culations) he that can ſupport his Opinion 
with the moſt plauſible Reaſons, muſt paſs 
for the moſt knowing Man. It ſeems moſt 
probable to me, that Civil Government 
owes its Original to Paternal Authority, 
however it might afterwards be improved 
by Contract, or enlarged by Conqueſt. 

I am the rather inclined to this Opinion, 
becauſe in the moſt ancient times, Mankind 
are generally found under abſolute Kingly 
ent; which Form perhaps would 
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not have ſo univ erſally prevailed, act there 


actually been great Numbers equally con- 


cerned in the firſt Formation of a State, and 


every one of them at liberty to propoſe his 


own scheme. Thoſe Governments, of 
whoſe beginning we have certain Accounts 
(as of Venice, "Swiſſerland,. Holland, and 
others) can give. us no light in the preſent 
Queſtion, becauſe we find them compoſed 
of Pcrſons, who were. before Members of 


another State: For, as Sir William Tem. 


ple obſerves, we no where read where the 
Orders of any Government have been 
agreed on by mutual Contract, by great 
Numbers of Men meeting together in a 


Natural State.“ And he judiciouſly adds, 
That this Account which ſome give of the 


Original of Government, ſeems calcula- 
ted for that given by old Poets of the O- 
 riginal of Man; ; whom they raiſe out of 
* the Ground by great Numbers at a time in 
perfect Stature "and Strength. Whereas if 
* we deduce the Races of Mankind in the 
* ſeycral Parts of the World (as we muſt) 
from Gencration, and at the ſame time 
* imagine Numbers of them meeting to 
* agree on any Civil Conſtitutions, they 


muſt aſſemble not as ſo many ſingle Heads; 


* but as ſo many Heads of Families, and 


* conſequently as Perſons who have already 


* fome Authority over ſuch Numbers as 
' their Familics are compoſed of. And from 
this 


Gn) 


this Authority; may, perhaps; be deduced 


the trueſt Original of Civil Government; 


which, by the means of ſucceeding Agree- 
ments and Accidents, may have branched - 
iato the yarious ſorts of it, which have lince 


appeared in the World. 


But to deliver my Opinion more parti- 


culatly in this Point. We may ſuppoſe 
that in the firſt Ages after the Flood, a Fa- 

ther not. only governed his Children while 
they were unable to govern themſelves ; 


but when they arrived at Years of Diſcre- 
tion, aſſumed an Authority of a different 


kind over them and their Poſterity, for the 


maintenance of Peace and Order. And 
that this Authority met with a tacite Aſſent; 


by ſome it was readily ſubmitted to from a 


Senſe of Duty and Gratitude, by others, 


from an Opinion of his greater Wiſdom 
and Experience: or if any One offered to 
revolt from it, he was eaſily reſtrained by 
the Concurrence of the Reſt to ſupport it. 
When any Son ſeparated from his Father's 
| Houſe, and fought out a diſtant Habitation, 
from a Subject he became a Prince, and ex- 


erciſed the fame Juriſdiction over his own - : 


Family that he had ſubmitted to in his Fa- 


ther's: and when he died, left it to one of 
his Sons; or perhaps the Eldeſt (as of great- 


eſt Riches and Experience) . aſſu- 


med it. This was the firſt and moſt natu, 
| ral Government, under which Families 


Seu 
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grew into Kingdoms. And this Accbunt 


is the more probable, as it ſeems favoured 
by that given in Scripture of the 1/Faelites, 
Iſmaelites, Edomites, Moabites, and ſe- 


veral other Nations. And from this Foun- 
tain we may derive thoſe many Petit Royal- 


ties, which were found in Gaul, Britain, 


and other barbarous Nations, before they 
were ſubdued by the Romans ; and which 
ſtill ſubſiſt among the: uncultivated ona of 


A Mica and America. 


When the Father or other Head of the | 


Family was by Nature incapable to govern, 


it is to be ſuppoſed another aſſumed his Pro- | 


vince, or was elected to it. Or where he 


exerciſed his Government with Rigour or 
Injuſtice, it is probable, the Family thought 
of Expedients to reſtrain him, and invented 

Rules by which he ſhould govern with more 
Moderation for the future. Or elſe they 
entirely withdrew their Obedience to him, 
and transferred it to another of greater Wif- 


| dom, Valour, or Juſtice : For as the Opi- 


nion of theſe or the like Qualities firſt drew 


à voluntary Submiſſion to Fathers of Fa- 


milies, ſo where they were found to fail 
in them, it gave it to others: And thus 


ſometimes a Superiority in Nature acqui- 
red a Man a Superiority 1 in the State. 


Another Way by which Government 
might begin (or rather by which Paternal 
Government might hs altered and improved) 


18 


- (9) 935 
i s expreſs Contract: For: as Mankind in- 


| - creaſed, Pride, Luft, and Avarice increaſed 


with them, and diſpoſed them to Violence 


and Injuſtice: And although Paternal Rule 
was ſufficient to reſtrain the Members of 
the ſame Family from mutual Injuries, yet 
was it not ſufficient to protect them a- 
gainſt the Injuries of one more numerous 
and powerful. Therefore the weaker Fa- 
milies, being ſenſible of the Dangers to 
Which they were expoſed, might agree to- 
gether to ſubmit the Direction of their Af- 


fairs to one Common Authority; that ſo 


by a Union of Strength and Counſel they 
might be a Match for their Neighbours; 
each Head of a Family reſigning his par- 
ticular Dominion to ſhare in the Common 
Safety and Protection. Such a+ Govern- 
ment begun by the Agreement, and deviſed 
by the Policy of Man, may properly be 


called Artificial, - in contradiſtinction to 
that Natural Paternal Sway, to which 
Men were uſed from their Cradles, and 


to which they ſucked in Obedience With | 


their, Milk. £26 

A third Original of ee e (or 
which may more properly be called an 
Acceſſion to it) was Conqueſt ; when any 


Family or Nation took captive part of a- 
nother, or ſubdued the whole. In which 
Caſe the Vanquiſhed either became Slaves, 
and were treated at the Pleaſure of the 


Con- 
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a; or ak: nice: eden 0 the- 
Condition of Subjects, by enjoying the Be- 


nefit and Protection of La-. 
Theſe are the Sources from which pro- 


bably all Governments did originally flow : 
But it is ſcarce credible, that any are now 
ſubſiſting exactly on the fame Foundations, 
on which they were at fitſt eſtabliſhed : 


Changes in State are almoſt as common as 


_ thoſe in the Seaſons, or thoſe in the Tem- 
pers of Mens Bodies, or ' Diſpoſition of 
their Minds: And every Age furniſhes us 


with Inſtances, where the Weakneſs. or 


Tyranny of Magiſtrates, or the Intereſt or 
Ambition of Subjects, have been the Sub- 


verſion of Old, and the Beginning of New 
een 

And here it is not improper to bemalt 
that although we have aſſigned ſome other 
Principles of the Original of Government, 
yet it is Contract alone that is the only 
juſt Foundation of it, and the Cement- by 
which the conſtituent Parts of it ate united. 


For though Paternity or Conqueſt may in 


Fact have given Occaſion and Opportunity , 
to excrciſe a Civil Authority, yet they are 
far from giving a Right to it : That can be 
derived only from the Conſent of the Par- 


ty governed ; for no Man can claim either 
a Divine or Natural Right to controul ano- 
ther; ſince God hath neither expreſly de- 


clared by Revelation, or by any means 
marked 


* 


( 9 * | 
marked out or deſigned any particular Per- 
ſons for Governours, but hath made all 
Men by Nature Equal. 


The Power which a Patent is intitled to, 


1s very different from that of a Magiſtrate. 


and falls far ſhort of it in its Nature, Dura- 
tion, and Extent. The Care and Cuſtody 
of his Child continues while he is not capa» 
ble of taking care of himſelf, but ceaſes 
when he is :- He may then claim a Reve- 
rence from him, but cannot exact Obedi- 
ence: He has a right during his Childhood 
to inform his Mind, and direct his Actions; 


but never has any Power over his Life, his | 


Liberty, or Poſſeſſions; which are the pro- 
per Objects of Civil Authority. And it is 


abſurd to ſay that the Act of Generation 


can give him any ſuch Power, for then 
there would be as many Sovereigns as 
Fathers; nor could the Mother be juſtly 
excluded from her ſhare in the Govern- 
ment. 

If a Parent has no Plea to ſuch an Authori- 


; ty, much leſs has a Conqueror: for no 


Man has a Right to govern another becauſe 
he is ſtronger. If Force were any Title, 
the Brute Creation might put in a ;uſt 
Claim to the Dominion of Mankind. If 
the Conquerors Cauſe is unjuſt, he has 
violated the Laws of Nature, and therefore 
the conquered Party is under no Obligation 
to Submiſſion, bur may lay hold of the 

C | firſt 


£ 


= 
firſt Opportunity. to. revenge - himſelf, and 
to repay Force with Force. If the Con- 
queror's Cauſe is juſt, he has then a Power 
over the conquered Party, exceeding a le- 
gal Authority ; for the Laſt being the Ag- 
greſſor, he has a, Right to uſe him as he 
pleaſes; he is his Slave and not his Subr 
ject. 

Are then no 5 to o be Send 
Lawful but what were firſt begun by Con- 
ſent of Magiſtrate and People? yes cer- 
tainly : For although in the moſt regular 
Formation of a State the Conſent ought to 
pr recede the Exerciſe of the Authority, yet 
an Authority at firſt un warrantably aſſumed 
may be confirmed by a ſubſequent Con- 
ſent. But till that is obtained, the Parent, 
Conqueror, or whoever elſe aſſumes it, 
is rather to be regarded as an Invader of 
Mens Liberties than a legal Magiſtrate; 
for from Conſent alone ariſes the mutual 
Obligation of Protection and Submiſſion. 
And'i it. mult be voluntary and not extorted, 
the laſt being i in Moral Eſtimation no Con- 
ſent at all. 

But it is not neceſſary that it ſhould be 
in expreſs Terms, as by (wearing Allegiance 
or the like: For as a Tacit Defercnce to 
Authority for any length of time may be 
conſtrued to amount to a Conſent; fo 
there are many Actions, which have always 
(and that very rationally) been reputed to 


(-4r") 


imply it. As if a Man voluntarily takes 
any. Commiſſion under a Government, by 


that he acknowledges and conſents to the 
Authority under which he acts. So if a 
Stranger comes to live within the Juriſ- 
diction of a State, he by that conſents to 
be ſubject to its Laws during his reſidence 
in it. And many Inſtances of che like Na- 
ture might be produced. 

It may be asked, if Men cannot be ſub- 


jected to Civil Authority without their Con- 
ſent, how comes every Perſon that is botn 
in a State under an Obligation of Submil- 


ſion, though he never conſented to be go- 
verned in that manner ? It may be anſwer- 
ed, although he never actually conſented, 
yet his Conſent is involved in that of the 


Society: For as in the beginning of every 


State there muſt be a Contract (if not Ex- 
preſs, at leaſt Implied) ſo not only the Par- 


ties that made it, but alſo their Poſterity 
are bound by it; becauſe by ſuch Contract 


they became one Political Body, which con- 


tinues the ſame, and cannot be altered by 


Succeſſion of Time or Individuals; but e- 
very Perſon, Whether born ſooner or later 
after the Contract, is equally a Member of 
the Body that conſented; and ſo under an 


_ equal Obligation to perform it, until the 


Bond of the Civil Society is diſſolved. And 


ho that may be, I ſhall now endeavour ta 
HOW | 
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Dif olution of Government.” 


N eſtabliſhing a Civil Society the Ma- 
giſtrate and People are the Parties that 


enter into Contract, the Firſt to protect, 


the Other to obey: from which neither 
can be diſcharged without Conſent of the 
other. The Magiſtrate cannot reſign his 
Office without Conſent of the People; 


but if they conſent to his Reſignation, the 
Civil Obligation is diſſolved. 


When the Magiſtrate has once undertaken 


tho Office, if 5 afterwards refuſes to cxer- 


ciſe it, he has violated his Agreement, and 
the People may procced to a new Forma- 


tion of their State. 
The Conſequence is the ſame, where the 


Magiſtrate abuſes the Authority. committed 
to him, or uſurps one that was not: The 
People are then at liberty to redreſs them- 
ſelves, to diſplace the Magiſtrate, and new- 


model their Government. 


J am ſenſible there are not a few, wh 
maintain that the greateſt Tyrant is to be 


- ſub- 
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ſubmitted to, and that Reſiſtance 4 is in no 
Caſe lawful, and pretend a Divine Com- 
mand for their Opinion. But ſure, if any 
Concluſion is to be drawn from the Paſ- 
ſages of Scripture they chiefly rely on, it 


is rather againſt themſelves. For if Sub- 


miſſion is there taught to good Magiſtrates, 


ſhall we therefore conclude it to be due to 


bad ? May it not rather be inferred that 


the unjuſt Magiſtrate is to be reſiſted, ſince 
his Juſtice is there given as the Reaſon of 


our Obedience? Rulers are there ſaid to be, 
not a terror to good Works, but to the 


Evil; Miniſters of God for Good; Re- 


vengers on him that doth Evil; and to be 
ſent for the Puniſhment of Evil Dvers, 
and for the Praiſe of them that do well. 
"Theſe are ſuch Magiſtrates as anſwer the 
Ends of Government ; and arc therefore to 
be obeyed: But ſhall thoſe who violate 
them expect the ſame Meaſure of Obedi- 
ence? Are they fit to corre& Offences in 


others, who indulge themſelves in the 


Greateſt? Or are they to be eſteemed as 
Perſons of a ſacred Character, when they 
act as the avowed Enemies of Mankind ? 
Wicked Magiſtrates are ſometimes permit- 
ted by Heaven for the Puniſhment of a 
finful Nation, and Unhappy are the Peo- 
ple that are in ſuch a Caſe! But their 


Condition is altogether deſperate, who 


think themſelves obliged in Conſcience to 


Alone 


e 
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1 | 5 ds the Tyrant, 2 kiſs the Rod of 
5 tteir Affliction. It is indeed the part of a 


Wt | Chriſtian not to ſeek Revenge, but to 
=_ ſuffer Injuries 3 Patience; but this Du- 
„ ty, which relates to him as a Private Man, 
1 was never interpreted to debar him from 
ip purſuing his Civil Rights; and 1 know no 
# Action he can perform more generous as 
Kt 2 Man, or more charitable as a Chriſtian, 
ll. than to ſuccour his injured Country and 
= . Neighbour, and oppoſe himſelf to a Tor- 
it | rent of Injuſtice and Oppreſſion, which 
=_ - threatens to overwhelm them. To what 
1 purpoſe are ſolemn Oaths and Engagements 
ö i ___ (thoſe Tenures by which Magiſtrates pro- 
=_ feſs to hold their Authority) if they may 
it be cancelled at their Pleaſure? To what 
1 purpoſe are Laws, if they are not obliged 
1 to obſerve them? And what Means are left 
=_ _ to compel their Obſervance of them, but 
[ 'Y Force? For ſince they are placed beyond 
1 the reach of Ordinary Puniſhment, this is 
yi the only Appeal: the People .can make to 
El | Heaven for that Juſtice, which is denied 
{ them upon Earth. We ſee what Opinion 
| | the Romans had in this matter: they all 
[i thought it meritorious to expel a Tarquin, 
5 and not a few even to aſſaſſinate a Cæſar. 
=—_ And I cannot but obſerve, that thoſe, who 
2 contend for ſuch a blind and abject Submiſ- 
„ ſion to the Magiſtrate, though they ſeem 
to be his beſt Friends, are in effect his 
0 greateſt 
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greateſt Enemies, who delude him to his 


own Deſtruction; for both Reaſon and 
Nature plead fo ſtrongly for Self- defence, 
that there ſcarce ever was an Inſtance of a 
general Oppreſſion, but the People have 
aſſerted their Rights; and the Magiſtrate, 
who has been flattered into an Opinion of 
a Power as unlimited as a God, has at laſt 


with Confuſion been W co to know him- 
ſelf to be but Man. 


But although the People have a Right 5 


exact the Performance of the Contract, 
is not my Deſign to advance, that Re} 


may take up Arms whenever the Magiſtrate 


does amiſs. / Perſonal Virtues adorn the 
Character of a Prince, and his Example 


has an Influence on the Behaviour of the 
Subject : yet, for Tranſgreſſions of a pri- 


vate Nature, he is accountable to God a- 
lone; for it is in publick Actions only that 
he is likewiſe accountable to the People, 
as they are to him on Tranſgreſſion of the 
Law. And in his Male-Adminiftration of 
the Publick there are many Caſes, where it 
is neither Equitable nor Prudent for the Peo- 
ple to have recourſe to Arms, Whatever 


falſe Steps a Magiſtrate makes through Er- 
ror, Ignorance, or Evil Counſel, ought to 


meet with the ſame favourable Interpreta- 
tion as in the Conduct of a private Perſon : 
for by being advanced in Station, he is not 
Ge from the Common Infirmities of a 

Ss 37 79 31" ; 
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Man; his Capacity is not Jinn with his 
Authority, nor his eren with his Power 
of Judging. An 

ſtrate wilfully violates his Contract, the 
Nature of the Grievance ought to be con- 
ſidered: as whether it be Publick or Pri- 
vate; and whether it be general and fatal 
in its Conſequence: for it is as in a Popu- 
lous City, where if a ſingle Perſon comes 


to a very extraordinary End, it occaſions on- 


ly ſome little Surpriſe amongſt the Inhabi- 
tants; but if he dies of an Infectious Di- 
ſtemper, the Conſternation is univerſal, 
and Prudence puts every one on Methods 
to ſecure himſelf. But in all Caſes of Miſ- 
managements whatſoever, this Rule ſhould 
be obſerved by the People, before they pur- 
ſue violent Counſels; they ſhould fairly re- 
preſent them to the Magiſtrate ; for if they 
can. be relieved that Way, it would be as 
Indiſcreet to uſe Force, as to cut off a 
wounded Member, which might be cured 


by common and gentle Applications. And- 


even where Repreſentations fail, it ought 
always to be conſider d, whether the State 
will ſuffer more by the Continuance of the 
Grievance, or by the Convulſions it muſt 
undergo in the Attempt to redreſs it: For 
as the Publick Good of the Society was the 

End for which it was eſtabliſh'd, That ought 
maturely to be weighed, and which way 
ſoever it inclines, that Way ought every 


good Subject to direct his Actions. Since 


even where the Magi- 


* 
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Since therefore it is notallowable to re- 
fiſt the Magiſtrate in all Caſes of Mifma- 
nagement, it may be demanded what thoſe 
Occaſions are in which it is lawful? It may 
be replied in general, that they will ſuffici- 
_ ently diſcover themſelves: for when the 
whole Body of the People complain, it is 
a ſignof a general ill Treatment; and when 
every Individual is ſenſible of the Injury, it 
may be concluded to be very great. But 
a more particular Anſwer may be given to 
this Queſtion by conſidering the End of 
Government ; which is, to protect Men in 
the peaceable Enjoyment of their Lives, 
their Liberty, their Poſſeſſions, and (as 


they are rational Beings) their Religion: 


Therefore when any of theſe are notoriouſly 
invaded, it is not only Juſt, but Honoura- 


ble, and becoming the Dignity of Human 
Nature, to aſſert and defend them. And 


it is alſo laudable to maintain with the ut- 
moſt hazard thoſe Fundamental Agree- 
ments on which the whole Frame of the 
Conſtitution or Politick Building was at firſt 


7 raiſed. 


Having mentioned ſeveral inward Cauſes 
of the Diſſolution of a Civil State, as Re- 
ſignation, Abdication, and Male-Admini- 
firation ; I now come to another, which is 
External, and this is Conqueſt : For, when 
Magiſtrate and People, after their joint En- 
deavours to defend themſelves, are ſo re- 

D duced 


( 18 ) 
duced by a ſuperiour Force, that the one 
can no longer grant Protection, nor the 
Other yield Obedience, the Contract be- 
tween them is diſſolved; becauſe the Terms 


of it are become Impoſlible: And it is not 


only Convenient, but Lawful for them to 
enter into a new Contract with the Con- 
queror, to ſecure themſelves againſt the 
Arbitrary Uſe of a Power they cannot con- 
troul. 


rive at ſuch a Degree of Power, intitled 
to Dominion ? and every Ambitious 
and Rebellious Subject, who can uſurp it, 
to be ſubmitted to? I think not. For as 
there is a wide difference between a juſt 


Conqueſt and an unjuſt one, ſo is there 


between ajuſt Conqueſt and an Uſurpation. 
A foreign Conqueror is under no Agree- 


ment with the State, and therefore may act 
- againſt it every thing that is permitted by 


the Law of Nature : But if a Member of 
it, who is Party to the Compact on which 
it ſubſiſts, breaks through that Compact, by 
diſturbing the Peace of it, and attempting 
on the Libertics of his Fellow Subjects, 
they ought to manifeſt a generous Indigna- 
tion againſt him, and oppoſe him with the 
laſt hazard of Life and Fortune. And if 
Succeſs ſhould crown his wicked Enterpriſe, 
and he ſhould by Force extort their Ac- 
6 ca of his Authority, I can by 

no 


But is every Cen 5 can ar- 


(19) 
no means think it ſuperſedes their prior Ob- 
ligation : but they ought to lay hold of the | 

_ firſt Opportunity to ſhake off his Yoak, and 

reſtore their former Conſtitution : For if 
ſuch Monſters ſhould ever be permitted to 
be ſafe, it would give encouragement to 
their ambitious Attempts, and would be 
re warding the blackeſt Villany with the 
maoſt glorious Marks of Dignity and Ho- 
rr 5 | 
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OF THE 


Ferm. of G overnment. 


8 every Animal is diffrent from 
another in Shape and Feature, ſo is 
each Government diſtinguiſhed by its Form 
and Conſtitution. 

The Form of any Government is to be 
derived from the Agreement of thoſe, who 


firſt compoſed the Society: for as Men 


could not become, a Body Politick without 
their own Conſentz ſo when they had once 
conſented to be governed, it was neceſſary 
they ſhould alſo agrec in what manner the 
Government ſhould be adminiſtred. 

For I am far from being of Opinion with 


thoſe, who think any Form of Government 


of Divine Inſtitution, or more agreeable to 
the Deſigns of Providence than another. 
God has indeed manifeſted his Will to Men, 
that there ſhould be Civil Authority in the 
World, by making it evident from Reaſon, 
that their Safety and Happineſs could not be 
procured without it; and in this ſenſe Go- 
vernment in general is called in Scripture 
the Ordinance of God. But as theſe Neceſ- 


ſary 


— 


the Prince can take his Meaſures at all times 


(zr) 


| ſary Ends may be obtained s well under 


one Form of Government as another, he 
hath left that to Man's own Choice; and in 
this Senſe it is there alſo — the Ordi- 


nance of Man. 


As Men are ſeldom unanimous in the 


* Means to attain their End, ſo their Dif- 
ference in Opinion, in relation to Govern- 
ment, has produced Variety of Forms of 


it in the World. To enumerate them 
would be to reeapitulate the Hiſtory of the 
whole Earth. But they may in general be 


reduced to one of theſe Heads; either the 
Civil Authority is delegated to one or more, 


or elſe it is ſtill reſerved to the whole Body 
of the People. Whenee ariſes the known 


Diſtinction of Government into Monarchy, 5 


Atiſtocracy, and Democracy; _ 
It has long been a Queſtion, which is the 


beſt Form of Government, and a Queſtion -. 


difficult to be decided: for, as Sir William 


Temple obſerves, they have all their ſtrong 


and their weak Sides. As there is no Man 


accompliſhed, but in ſome one Qualifi- 


cation he muſt yield to another, ſo there is 
no Conſtitution ſo excellent, but in ſome Part 
is defective; as every thing of Human In- 


ſtitution muſt be, unleſs we can ſuppoſe 


Man's Underſtanding, from whence it pro- 


ceeds, perfect and infallible. Monarchy 


hath this advantage over other Forms, that 


and 


and in n all laces; and ſpeedily execute em 
for the Good of the State: Whereas in po- 
pular Governments, there muſt be ſtated 
Times of Aſſembling for Conference and 
Debate, where Variety of Opinion may oc- 
caſion Delays dangerous in ſudden Emer- 
gencies to the Common Safety. On the 
other hand, the Reſolutions taken in a large 
Aſſembly, where Buſineſs is clearly ſtated, 
and judiciouſſy weighed, and Conſequences 
maturely conſidered, are like to be ground- 
ed on wiſer Maxims, and to conduce more 
to the publick Advantage, than thoſe which 
mater from the ſingle Opinion of a Prince, 
or the Advice of a few Counſellors. In a 
Monarchy, the Liberty of the People is not 
ſo well ſecured; nor in a Commonwealth, 
their Tranquillity: the firſt, in bad Hands, 
may degenerate into Oppreſſion and Tyran- 
ny ; the laſt, into Faction and Anarchy. 
Compare Elective with Hereditary Monar- 
chy, you will find the firſt in a few Parti- 
culars preferable, in many not comparable 
to the latter. It is not indeed ſubject to the 
Inconveniences of Non- age and other Na- 
tural Diſabilities; for it is not to be ſuppo- 
ſed that the People will chooſe a Child, an 
Ideot, or a Madman to rule over them: 
But then the Election is preceded by Cabals 
and Factions, attended by Animoſities and 
ſometimes Civil Wars: The elected King is 
too often partial to thoſe who Ee” 
I is 


K 
his Advancement, and rigorous to thoſe 
that oppoſed it: If he is a Foreigner, he 
favours his own Country to the prejudice 
of that into which he is ingrafted; if a 
Native, he bears to the Throne his private 
Reſentments and Reſolutions of Revenge; 
or elſe, he is purſued by the Envy of thoſe, 
Who lately remembered him their Equal, 
and can ill brook to ſee him their Sovereign. 
In an Ariſtocracy, the few inveſted with Au- 
thority, will be in conſtant compegition 
with each other for Power; and will be 
more intent on inriching and aggrandizing 
themſelves and their Families, than on ad- 
vancing the Publick Welfare; eſpecially if 
their Magiſtracy is for Life, or deſcends to 
their Poſterity; but if they are annually | 
elected, they will perhaps be more cautious 
of their Conduct, knowing how ſoon they 
muſt be accountable for it to their Succeſ- 
ſors. In a Democracy, the People would 
certainly purſue their own Good if they 
knew it; but they are generally miſled by 
Artifice and Inſinuation to miſtake it: their 
numerous Aſſemblies are tumultuous ; and 
the Factions fomented in them by deſign- 
ing Men, ſometimes make them Scenes of 
Contention and Bloodſhed, and produce 
Effects little different from Civil War. | 
Alfter all, we muſt agree with Sir William 
Temple, that thoſe are the beſt Govern- 
ment, in ** there. are the beſt Gover- 
: nours: 
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nours: FM there is ſcarce any Conſtitution ſo 
ill contrived, but the People may live eaſy 
under, if it be duly obſerved; and none fo 
excellent, but muſt ſuffer: under an ill Ad. 
miniſtration. The Virtues of the Prince 
tend to the Happineſs of his Subjects; his 


= Luxury and Ambition to their Poverty and 
1 Dieſtruction. View the Romans under 
their different Forms of Government, and 
you will find them a flouriſhing or a miſe 


rable People, as their Kings, Conſuls, Dic- 
tators, or Emperors, were either virtuous 
and wiſe, or weak and profligate Men. 
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| ; . And I believe the ſame Remark may be ve- 
* rified by Inſtances from the Hiſtory of almoſt 


any Nation. 
Whatever Conſtitution of Government 
may be the Beſt, every Private Man ought to 
be contented with that eftabliſhed in his 
own Country, and to contribute his utmoſt 
Endeavours to ſupport i it. And although he 
is perſuaded in his Conſcience, that it is 
not ſo. beneficial as another Form would be, 
yet he ought not to attempt a Change: for 
it was firſt inſtituted by common Conſent, 
and therefore cannot be altered without it. 
By this common Conſent every Man was 
bound, and therefore any Attempt of In- 
novation without it, is a Violation of on 1 
| 


Contract. Any Man is at liberty to pr 
poſe a e euere to thoſe in Authority, 
but not to introduce it 2 Force. As no- 
thing 


IN 


" (ns ) 
thing can be a greater Proof of Vanity or 
Ambition, ſo there can be no greater Ot- 
fence againſt Civil: Society, which is the 
Reaſon that the Laws of all Countries are 0 
ſevere againſt Treaſon. 

When I ſay a Man may propoſe a Refor- 
mation to thoſe in Authority, I would not 
be underſtood to maintain, that even thoſe 
in Authority can introduce a Change in 
the Form of a Conſtitution, without firlt 

obtaining the Conſent of the whole Body 
of the People, ſignified. in ſome publick 
manner. This is that one Act in things of 
their own Nature indifferent, which Gover- 
nours cannot perform of themſelves, but 

in which they muſt have recourſe to the 
Fountain of their Power. For although 
by the Neeceſſity of Nature the Perſons 
with whom the Sovereign Authority is 
lodged, muſt often change, yet their Num- 
bers ought not to be altered, or the Powers 
with which they are inveſted: ſo that if 
the Sovereign Authority was at firſt com- 
mitted to one, he cannot of himſelf di- 
vide it amongſt many; or if it were at firſt 
divided among many with ſeparate and d- 
ſtinct Powers, they cannot of themſelves 
either unite thoſe Powers, or exchange 
them. And the Reaſon is, becauſe they 
could not receive ſuch a Commiſſion from 
the People; for to ſuppoſe it, would intro- 
duce this Abſurdity, that the People, when 
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they inveſted them with their Original | 
Power, at the ſame time gave them another 
Power deſtructive of it; which is as unna« 
tural to conceive, as that a Man ſhould 


have a Power to make away with himſelf, 
or to change his own Shape'or Complexion. 
This then is that Baſis on which every Con- 
ſtitution is built: That Fundamental Article, 
not to be changed but by general Conſent, 


which Governours cannot legally deſtroy, 


and which every Subject ſhould endeavour 
to preſerve ſacred and inviolate. 


By the Conſtitution of a Man 's 1 1 
1 mean that under which he is born: for, 


though Original Forms ſhould not be altered 
without a proper Authority, yet it would 
be too nice an Inquiry for every Man to 
examine, whether it be at preſent — 
agrecable to its firſt Inſtitution. Time and 


Accidents may introduce many Changes, 


(and ſome perhaps inſenſibly) which Cuſtom 
may eſtabliſn. Theſe, if received by com- 


mon Conſent, though they never had a 
formal Sanction, are to be regarded as Parts 
of a Conſtitution : As other Uſages are, 
- which perhaps at firſt did receive a formal 
Sanction, but of which the Originals are 
not to be traced. On the other hand, there 


are Inſtitutions to be traced, which by com- 


mon Conſent have been long diſuſed, and 
which perhaps it would be iicoavenidhe: to 


revive; and theſe are not to be eſteemed as 
Parts 


—— vel DaFD thx ana ce 
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Parts of a Conſtitution. On this ſcore, I 
cannot ſee what the Searchers into the Ori- 
ginal of any particular Form of Govern- 
ment can propoſe to themſelves more than 
to ſatisfy their own Curioſity; ſince any 


thing they can collect from thence, will be 


of little Moment to confirm, and of leſs 
to overturn the Right of the preſent Uſage. 
It is better for Men to take things as they 
find them, and to conclude the common 
Practice and Opinion to be right, than by a 
laborious and dark Scrutiny into Antiquity 
to raiſe Doubts to the diſturbing of Mens 
Minds, and unhinging ta preſent Forms 
of Government. 285 


＋ ; 


OF THE = 


E alia Parts of Govern- 
; ment. 


eise enten - nothing; | of 
the Forms by which Governments are 
bes from each other, I ſhall pro- 
ceed to obſerve ſome of thoſe Properties in 
which they do all agree. And theſe Pro- 
perties have relation, der to the Nature of 
that Power and Authority with which eve- 
ry Goyernment is inveſted by the People; 
or ſecondly to the Acts, which it hath a 
Right to perform. in 1 conſequence. of that 
Wisch. 8 
1. Firſt then There is a ; Autho- 
rity in every State, whether at its firſt Inſti- 
tution it Was velted. in one Pexlon or in ma- 
Ny: 
2. This Supreme Authority cannot bind 
itſelf. It may lay its Commands on all 
others, becauſe it is Superior; but not on 


it ſelf, becauſe it is Supreme. And it is 


vel 


(29) 
well that there is an Authority always in 


: 

being with this Liberty of Acting; for it | 
Would be highly inconvenient. that any Hu- i 
man Decrees ſhould be irreverſible; ſince - _- mn 
different Neceſſities of the State may require 119408 
different Reſolutions ; and what was judged. > na 
good at one time, may prove prejudicial at _ 
another. Therefore when any Law is de- wi 


clared perpetual, and receives a more ſo- 


lemn Sanction than ordinary, it only ſnews mt! 
the Legiſlators Opinion of its Utility, but Wi 
adds nothing to its Validity; for the ſame _ 
Authority which injoins, may at n time 9 
afterwards diſannul. 9 


3. The Supreme Authority 18 anda 
Abſolute in every State. For in what does il 
_ abſolute Authority conſiſt, but in a Right to ” Va 
judge at all times what is neceſſary to be | 
done for the Publick Good, and in a Power 


to imploy other Mens Perſons and Eſtates in - a 
what manner ſhall be thought proper for the wy 


obtaining it? This is the moſt abſolute Au- 
thority that can be conceived. Yet ſuch an 
Authority there is in every State; for the 
publick Good cannot be obtained without 
it: But the Publick Good was the End for 
which Men entered into Civil Society; 
therefore when they appointed particular 5 9 
Perſons to purſue that End, they muſt at 1 
the ſame time inveſt them with Power to 1 
uſe all neceſſary means for obtaining it. 
e we ſpeak of Abſolute Government 
in 


Ca) 


in Oppoſition: to other Forms, we only 
mean, that this Power of judging of the 


Publick Good, and directing the Methods of 
obtaining it, reſides in a ſingle Perſon, who 
may act in it as he thinks proper without the 
Approbation or Interpoſition of any other. 
This is the true Notion of an Abſolute 


Government, and not, as is too commonly 
imagined, a Power in the Prince to do 


whatever he pleaſes. There never was, nor 
ever can be any ſuch ſort of Government: 


for if a Prince is not reſtrained by Human 


Laws, he is at leaſt confined to act agreea- 


bly to the Laws of God and of Nature: 
for by inſtituting Government, Men did not 


intend to part with their Natural Rights, 
but to preſerve them. If any Prince 
therefore thraugh Humour, Appetite, or 

Paſſion, attempts to invade them, he acts 
wickedly, contrary to his Engagements, 
and the Truſt repoſed in him. And who- 


cver will aſſert ſuch Tyranny or Abuſe of 


the End of all Government can poſſibly be 


any eſtabliſned Form of it, may with equal 


N maintain Anarchy it ſelf to be ſo. 
The Supreme Authority in every 


| Stack (while it acts within the proper Sphere 


of Human Juriſdiction) is Unaccountable 
and Uncontroulable. : 
It is Unaccountable ; becauſe every Mem- 
ber of the Society hath already ſubmitted 
to it his Judgment as his Will, LO 
ents 


f 
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/ ſented that all Acts done by ſuch Authori- 
ty, ſhould be eſteemed his own. Therefore 
he cannot afterwards queſtion its Determi- 

nations, though they ſhould ſeem to him un- 
neceſſary, and even inconvenient : For this 
would be an unjuſt recceding from his 
Agreement, a deſtroying his firſt Inſtitution, 
and erecting a Sovereign Authority in oppo- 
ſition to that already eſtabliſned. When 
therefore any Government lays before the 
World the Reaſons of theit Conduct, (as it 
Iãũ often their Policy ſo to do) it is not to 
be conſtrued to proceed from any Right in 
the Subject to demand it, or from any Ob- 
ligation in themſelves to do it; but is only 
to vindicate their Reputation, and to ſatis- 
fy the People of the Juſtice and Honour of 
0 their Proceedings. | 
As the Supreme Authority is Unaccoun- 
table, ſo likewiſe is it Uncontroulable. Not 
but that it may in Fact be controuled ; but 
my meaning is, that none can in juſtice 
controul it: For if Men have not a Right 
to examine and cenſure, much leſs have 
they to oppoſe its Reſolutions; but they 
muſt be ſubject not only for Wrath, but 
even for Conſcience ſake. 1 
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Having examined the Nature of Authori- 
ty in every Government, I proceed to thoſe 
Acts, which it hath a Right to Py in 
as of R. 


„ 1. There 
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to make Laws; it being impoſſible that 
Government can be exerciſed without them: 
For Laws are the Words of the Legiſlators 
declaring their Will unto the People; 
without ſuch Declaration their Will can- 


5 C32). 


1 There 18 an Authoriey, in every State | 


. - —P 


not be known; and if it is not known, 


it cannot be obeyed. Could we ſuppoſe a 
State (which I believe is no where to be 
found) without known poſitive Laws, 
and ſubje& to the abſolute Will and Plca- 
ſure of the Civil Magiſtrate, ſuch a Ma- 


giſtate could not with Juſtice puniſh any 


Action, which is in it ſelf Indifferent, un- 


leſs he had before prohibited it; for though 


the Society are to be directed by his Will, 


yet his Will can lay them under no Obh- 


gation before it be declared: Breaches of 
the Law of Nature he might juſtly puniſh, 
becauſe it is a Law cſtabliſhed by God him- 


ſelf from the beginning of the World, and 


made known to every Man's Conſcience 5 
whatever therefore each Member of the 
Society might have acted againſt the Of- 
fender in a State of Nature, the ſame 


might ſuch a Magiſtrate (to whom they 
have delegated their Power) act . him 


in their ſtead. 


As beni eſſential to all Claes 


in general, ſo all Good Laws ought to be 
Intelligible, and certain. If they are not 


_ 
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(33) 
underſtood, it is the ſame thing as s if they 
were never publiſned; and it W be as 
unreaſonable to expect Obedience to them, 
or puniſh the Neglect of them. If they are 
couched: in obſcure and dubious Terms, an 
innocent Perſon, who is willing to perform 
his Duty, may miſtake it; or if he acts agree- 
ably to the Intention of the Laws, a La- 
titude is left to the Interpreters of them to 
miſconſtrue them, and to bring his Inno- 
cence in queſtion. 

It is alſo highly Convenient that all Laws | 
be written in the Vulgar Tongue, and in 
the common and uſual Characters: For 
- ſince they are the Rules of Action to all 
the Members of the Society, and all are 
under an equal Obligation to Obedience, 
the Acceſs to the knowledge of them 
ought to be eaſy and open to all Otherwiſe 
the generality muſt depend on the Infor- 
mation of others; who either through Ig- 
norance or Intereſt may miſguide them, 
and ho will expect to be rewarded for their 

Advice. So that a Man muſt be at con- 
ſtant expence te know his Duty, and may 
often x Ok t the Faults of other Men. 


Laws ſhould likewiſe be as few as poſſible 
in Marters which Nature hath left common 
and indifferent: For moſt Men are ſo taken 
up with the common Concerns of Life, that 
they have little lciſure' to inform themſelyes 
of Laws, nor can they burden their Memo- | 
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ry. with them: But they judge of Actions 
by the natural Notions of Right and Wrong, 
imagining nothing unlawful, which is not 
prohibited by the Law of Nature; there- 
fore to multiply Laws in other Caſes, is but 


to multiply Offences. 


Theſeé are ſome general Qualities requi- 
ſite in human Laws: the proper Objects of 
them are the Poſſeſſions, Wen and r 
nions of Men. 


1. There is an Authority i in every. State by” 
Law to aſcertain the Property of the Sub- 
jets. For it has a right to apply all Means 
neceſſary to the preſervation of Peace; but 
it is impoſſible that Peace ſhould continue 
in a Society, unleſs the Rules of Property 
are fixed. If the Law did not diſtinguiſh. 
What was each Man's Right, if there were 
no preſeribed Forms of; conveying Poſſeſ- 
ſions from one to another, or if there was 
no certain Deſignation of Perſons to ſuc- 
ceed to the deceaſed, there would be cnd- 
leſs Matter of Contention; every one 
would ſtrive to ſeize what he liked beſt, and 
the Weak would become a Prey to the 


Stronger. But when every Man knows 


What by. Law he may call his Own, he en- 
joys it with Satisfaction and Security, and is 


encouraged to improve it for his Own and 
e e. 


. . 


„ 

Although the Rules of Property have All ' 
ways been different in different States, yet 
none of them can be called Unjuſt: Tok 
by Nature no Man can claim a right to'a 
thing in particular, but all things are com- 
mon to all Men; and though it was found 
convenient to ſettle diſtin Properties, yet 
they owe: their Original to Compact and 
Law; and therefore it is reaſonable that 
the Legiſlators in each State, ſhould limit 
them in ſuch manner as they _ moſt con. 
ducive to the Publick Gd. 

There are ſome Caſes of Necelity in 
which the Laws of Property are ſuperſeded, 
and a Man's Natural Right to all things is re- 
vived. As if a Man without any Fault of 
his own ſhould be in ſuch extreme Want, 
that he muſt ſtarve if he do not ſupply 
himſelf from other Men's Store, in ſuch 
a Caſe, it is allowable for him to carve for 
himſelf ; for Providence deſigned the Pro- 
duct of the Earth for the Support of Man- 
kind in general, and not that it ſhould be 
ingroſſed by any to the Deſtruction of the 
reſt; and when Men conſented to diſtinct 
Properties, and that they would not touch 
another Man's Goods, it was with this tacit 
Reſerve, if they could ſecure their own 
Preſervation without it. Children have al- 
ſo a Natural Right to be maintained out of 
the Subſtance of their Parents, whilſt they 
are unable to ä themſelves; but after 
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has time their Right ceaſes; if it did not, 
the Laws of thoſe Countries would be un- 
juſt that give Parents a Power to diſpoſe of 
their Eſtates from their Children, or that 
make an unequal Diſtribution Ong them 
after the Parent's deceaſe, : .;'/ | 

2. There is an Authority in every State 


to direct the Actions of the Subject. For 
in the fitſt Eſtabliſiment of the Civil Autho- 
rity, every Man did (at leaſt tacitly) pro- 


miſc to aſſiſt thoſe whom he inveſted with 
it, to promote what they ſhould judge for 
the Publick Good ; which muſt be done by 
paying Obedience to their Directions: And 


oy virtue of this Agreement, Governours 


have a Right to exact it of them. If Men 
in a Civil State were left to act as they pleaſe, 
they would be ſubject to the ſame Inconve- 


niencies as in a State of Nature, and the End 
of their joining in Saciery would be inricoly 
nrg. tied 1 11 

ut although Men are to ſubject their: 
Actions to Civil Authority, it is to be un- 


* 


derſtood with this Limitation, that it com- 
mand nothing which the Laws of God or 
Nature prohibit, and prohibit nothing 


which they command; for in thoſe Caſes, 


we muſt ſerve God rather than Man. But 


for what Governours can be ſuch Monſters 


as to act in open defiance of the King of 


Kings, and in ſubverſion of the End of 


| 


Ho  —- wy 
overnment, which was to inforce thoſe 

Laws, that have ſo direct a tendency to 

the Good and Happineſs of Mankind: 

When Civil Authority commands or pro- 


hibits any thing that is commanded or 
prohibited by the Laws of God or Nature, 1 
it adds not to the Obligation of Obedience, 18 
(which was as great as poſlible before) 1 
but by giving a Temporal Sanction to the e 
Law, it ſubjects the Criminal to human Pu- e 
niſhment, who muſt otherwiſe have been [18 
left only the Object of Divine Juſtice at the e 
Great Tribunal. When Civil Authority 1 
commands or prohibits any thing in its own 
Nature indifferent, it not only creates the TD 11 f 
Puniſhment, but the Obligation; for as ſoon 1 
as it is commanded or prohibited, it ceaſes 1 
to be indifferent, and Men ought to be | wa 


obedient : if they are not, they ſin; be- 
cauſe they violate their Original Agreement 
on which the Society ſubſiſts. And if we 
examine nicely, we ſhall find all Breaches 
of human Laws, even in Matters indiffe- 1 
rent, to be indirectly, and by conſequence, 8 
Offences againſt the Law of God, which 8 
commands Obedience to Magiſtrates 3 as 9 
alſo againſt the Law of Nature, which in- 9 
joins us to obſerve our Contracts; but yet e 
it muſt be allowed, that Offences in Mat- Wa 
ters of themſelves indifferent, are not W 
| fo heinous, as in thoſe which are ori- 
ginally the Objects of Divine or Natural 
Laws. 
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} Laws. If the Civil Authority commands 
1 a thing, of which a Man doubts . whether 
1 tit be morally Evil, yet I think (but with 
Ii | | Submiſſion I ſpeak it) he ought to obey : 


—_— for he ſhould have ſo much Deference to 
1 the Wiſdom of his Governours, as to be- 
q | lieve they have a clearer Conception of it 
"BY than himſelf; and to their Honour, as that 
1 if they thought it wrong, they would not | 
q | command it. And this Caſe, where a Man | 
1 acts by Order of a Superiour, is very diffe. 
in | rent from that where the Action is to/-pro- 
| BS ceed from his own free Motion; for there; 
* if he doubts, he ought to forbear acting. 
| 1 p When the Civil Authority commands 4 
« | thing which a Man only thinks Inconvenient 
| { | pr Prejudicial to the State, he is, without 
FI | doubt, nevertheleſs obliged to pay Obe- 
[i * dience: for he ought not to ſet up his pri- 
= vate Judgment in oppoſition; to thoſe in Au- 
i | thority, who are intruſted to judge for the | 
8 Publick ; but ought againſt his Opinion to | 
'Y follow. their Directions, to whoſe Will he 
| 1 ; hath already agreed to ſubmit his Actions. 
. 3. Every State has Authority and Right | 
. | to inform the Opinions af their Subjects. 
[44 | For Men are guided in their Actions by their 
i Opinions; and if they think ainiſs, they will 
; act ſo; Error may be ſucceeded by Sedi- 
1 | tion, and falſe Imaginations by real Diſor- 


ders. It therefore nearly concerns every 
5 Government to > inculcate ſuch Opinions as 
have 


J 


en 


have an immediate tendency to Peace; and 
to endeavour as much as poſſible to make 


the People entertain the ſame Opinions; 


for from Unanimity proceeds Union, and 


from Union Strength: whereas when Men 
differ in Principles, they will naturally di- 
vide into Factions, to the manifeſt weaken- 
ing and disjointing the Body Politick. 
It is indeed impoſſible to make all Men 
think alike, or force an Opinion upon any 


Man; for every one muſt judge for him- 


ſelf, and cannot believe things to be o- 


therwiſe than as they appear to his Appre- 


henſion : but yet the Law may. preſcribe the 
Means he ſhall uſe for his Information, and, 
may juſtly puniſh him if he does not apply 
them ; for no Man can fairly refuſe to hear 
what Reaſons may be urged - againſt his 
Opinion ; ſince upon Examination; things 
may appear to him in a different light from 
what they did at firſt View : or if he is not 
convinced, yet he has done his Duty in 
following the Rules preſcribed by his Go- 
vernours for his Conviction. The Impreſ- 
ſions Men receive when Children, are not 


eaſily defaced : Let Governours therefore 
provide good Laws concerning Education, 
that their Subjects may receive an early 


 TinQure of Virtue and Morality, and eſpe- 
cially of Religion; for Religion, as it pro- 


pofes future Rewards and Puniſhments, will 


always have a powerful Influence on Mens 
Actions : 
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Actions: What Wee is more worthy of 
the Care of the Civil Authority, than to 
unite Men as much as may be in their Opi- 
nions about it? leſt that, which was intend- 
ed to promote Peace and Charity, give oe. 
caſion to the greateſt Animoſity and Diſ- 
ſenſton; for no Diſputes can riſe ſo high as 
thoſe on a Subject, which Men believe of 
the greateſt Importance. The moſt proba- 
ble way to bring them to an Agreement, is, 
to appoint the Perſons who ſhall be in- 


_ truſted to inſtruc any to ſettle the prin- 


cipal Points of Doctrine to be profeſſed, 
and the particular Form of Worſhip to be 


_ obſerved, and to beſtow: all Honours and 


Rewards on the ſtedfaſt Adherers to it. 
Let theſe be intitled to all Favour and En- 
couragement from the State ; but at the 


fame time let others be treated with Can- 


dour and Humanity. If a Man ſeriouſſy 
difſent from a Doctrine which has the 
Sanction of Authority, he ought to enjoy 
his Opinion without Moleſtation, provided 
he enjoy it in private: While it continues 
locked up in his own Breaſt, he is accounta- 
ble to none for it, but him to whom all 
all Hearts are open; and while he demeans 


himſelf as a peaceful Member of the 


State, he ought to be put to no Teſt about 


it ; for to endeavour to ſearch a Man's 


Heart, is invading the Prerogative of God: 


0 But if he — to perſuade or force others 


into 


0 ax) 
| nie his Opinion; he juſtly i incurs the Penal- 
ty of the Law for acting in contempt of 


Human Authority: or if the Law excuſes 
him, I ſhould think his own Conſcienee 


would not; I am fure he cannot eſcape 
the Cenſute of the World, or avoid the 
Imputation of being a Man either Proud, 
Singular, or Vain. For when he ſees the 
reſt of Mankind in a different Sentiment, 
and amongſt them great numbers” of Per- 
ſins in all reſpects of as much or more 
RKReaſon than himſelf, ought he not, inſtead 
of attempting to impeſe His Opinion on 
others, to doubt of it himſelf? and to have 


the Modeſty and Humility to think, that he 


is as likely to be miſtaken as they? If a 
Man aſſents to the Docttines eftabliſhed, 
Il fee not with what Reaſon he can diſſent 
from the eſtabliſhed Form of Worſnhip: for 


ſence of Religion, but are in their own 


_ Dignity in it, being nothing more than the 
Stamp by which one National Church is 


Man may with a ſafe Conſcience obſerve 
his own Form at Home, and 


this he ought to do, though he have an 


I TOY of * his own; for where- 
G ever 


Forms and Ceremonies are not of the EH 
Nature indifferent, and are ſupperadded 
only to preſerve an outward Decency and 
diſtinguiſhed from another. Therefore a 


d in another 
Country the Form preſcribed there; nay, 


abs, 
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ME 5 
ever à Man is, he owes dannen he 
Ein Authority, «© 

But here I expect it will be abjefted, Are 
wethen to give an implicit Faith to all eſta: 
bliſhed Opinions? Is Authority to ſhut the 
Door again Truth! May we not make uſe 
of our Reaſon to diſcover it? And when 
we have diſcovered; it; may we not declare 
it to the World, and reſcue the World 


from Error? It muſt be allowed, that no 


Man is obliged to believe as his Governours 
do, but every Man is obliged to act as 
they direct: If therefore they would have 
any Opinion paſs current and undiſputed, 
it is not only pre ſumptuous but unlawful. to 
oppoſe it. Beſides, let a Man conſider, ; 
that the concealing his Thoughts on a re- 


ceiv d Opinion, can be of no ill Conſe- 


quence to the State, but his publiſhing. of 
taem may. It may. breed doubt and per- 
plexity in weak Heads, and difference and 


diſſenſion in warm ones. For let a Point 


be never ſo trivial, yet if it is thought ma- 


terial, it will not want zealous Partizans 


both to maintain and oppoſe it. And as 
Diſputes of this nature are carried on with 
as little Charity as Temper, from diſputing 


they will paſs to reviling and hatred; and 


when neither Party will allow the other to be 


the Wiſer, each will endeavour to make the 


other appear to be the Wickeder. I think 
OT 2 there- 


A / 


therefore in Points purely Speculative, and 
Which can have no ill Influence on Mora- 


lity or Government, it is better for the 


People to continue in Ignorance or Error, 
than purchaſe their Knowledge at ſo dear a 
hy ge e 

I confeſs there is 4 G in which it 
not: only excuſable, but a Man's Duty t © 
ſpeak his opinion, even in Oppoſition to 
Authority. And that is, when Iniquity is 
eſtabliſhed by a Law, and Ken are treading 


the Paths which lead ro Deſtruction. Here 


you have the Example of the Apoſtles and 
Primitive Chriſtians for your Warrant, who 
| boldly maintain'd their Doctrine, when 
the Kings of the Earth took Counſel roge- 
ther againſt the Lord and againſt his Anointed. 
Without this Liberty, Chriſtianity could 
not have been then introduced, or any wor- 
thy Reformation have been fince eſſected. 
But then let all Reformers bring with them 
the ſame patient Reſignation to Authority, 


the ſame firm Reſolution to undergo the 


ſeveteſt Penalties of the Law ro compats 


their good Deſigns : for this is the moſt un- 


doubted Mark of their Sincerity ; and the 
cleareſt Demonſtration that they believe rhe 


| Doctrine they reach, when they arc ready to 


ſeal it with their Blood. If, on the contrary, 
a Perſon endeavours to raiſe a Party to defend 
him in the Profeſſion of his new Opinions; 
by inſtead of applying to Mens Reaſon, he 
119: 7 ſtudies 
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ever 2 Man is, e Obrdignce; tothe 
Civil Authority, ; 


© 


But here I expe it will be objefted,, Are 
we then to give an implicit Faith to all eſta; 


1 


bliſhed Opinions? Is Authority to ſhut the 


e 


Door again Truth! May we not make uſe 
of our Reaſon to diſcover it? And when 


We have diſcoveted it, may we not declare 


it: to the World, and reſcue the World 
from Error? It muſt be allowed, that no 
Man is obliged to believe as his Governours 
do, but every Man is obliged to act as 
they direct: If therefore they would have 
any Opinion paſs current and undiſputed, 
it is not only preſumptuous but unlawful to 


oppoſe it. Beſides, let a Man conſider, 


that the concealing his Thoughts on a re- 


ceivd Opinion, can be of no ill Conſe. 


quence. to the State, but his publiſhing of 


_ tzem may. It may breed doubt and per- 


plexity in weak Heads, and difference and 


diſſenſion in warm ones. For let a Point 


be never ſo trivial, yet if it is thought ma- 


terial, it will not want zealous Partizans 


both to maintain and oppoſe it. And as 
Diſputes of this nature are carried on with 
as little Charity as Temper, from diſputing 


they will paſs to reviling and hatred; and 


when neither Party will allow the other to be 
the Wiſer, each will endeavour to make the 


other appear to be the Wickeder. I think 


| 2 #- => -there- 
A ſp : 


: eſtabliſhed by a Law, and Med: ar 
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: therefore in Points purely Speculative; and 


which can have no ill Influence on Mora- 


lity- or Government, it is better for the 


People to continue in Ignorance or Error, 


than purchaſe their Knowledge at ſo dear a 


. its 
I T confeſs there iS A Gale, in which it is 
not only excuſable, but a Man's Duty to 


ſpeak his opinion, even in Oppoſition to 


Authority. And that is, when 1 


treading 
the. Paths wich lead ro > DeſtruQion. 


Without this Liberty, Eren 


: 


not have been then introduced, or any wor- 
thy Reformation have been ſince eſſected. 


But then let all Reformers bring with them 


the ſame patient Reſignation to Authority, 
the ſame firm Reſolution to undergo the 


ſeveteſt Penalties of the Law to compats 


their good Deſigns : for this is the moſt un- 


doubted Mark of their Sincerity ; and the 
cleareſt Demonſtration that they believe rhe 


Doctrine they reach, when they arc ready to 


ſeal it with their Blood. If, on the contrary, 
a Perſon endeavouss to raiſe a Party to defend 
him in the Profeſſion of his new Opinions; 
by inſtead of applying to Mens Reaſon; he 
ſtudies 
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ſtudies 10 introduce them by ee it is 
a ſtrong Preſumption, that he is acted more 


by Vanity or Ambition than 4 nin 


Diſpoſtion: to the reſt of Mankind. 

2. There is an Authority in every gf 
Puniſhing and Rewarding : the firſt as 4 
Terror to Vice, the laſt as an Encourage- 
ment to Virtue. If there was no Puniſh- 
ment, the Law would be a dead Letter to 


which few would pay any regard : For it is 
not the Injunction, but the Sanction, which 


has an Influence on the generality of Men; 


Whole Obedience is more owing to their 
Fear than to their Conſcience. So that if 


they do not attempt on other Mens Repu- 
tations, Fortunes, or Perſons, it is from the 
Danger of ſuffering in their Own: Which 


the Laws of all Nations have moſt juſtly 


provided that they ſnould. As Puniſhments 
affect each of theſe reſpectively, they are 
either neus, ine or OE 
* I; FEES 

- Ignominious Puniſhmenrs . are . 
in few. Caſes a ſufficient Guard againſt ill 


Adions; for the Apprchenſions of Shame 


are hot ſo ſtrong a reſtraint as the Fear of 

Loſs or Pain ; eſpecially among the Tranſ- 
greſſors of the Law, who are Perſons gene- 
rally loſt to the Senſe of it. Where Pecu- 


niary Puniſhments are ſufficient for an Of- 


fence, they are preferable to Corporal, be- 
cauſe they at once inrich the State, and 


(45). e 
lefſen the Ability of doing ill in the Offen- — 
. der, If Crimes are not the moſt heinous, vn 

Corporal Puniſhments, which extend not to 9 

Life, are more eligible than Capital; be- 1 
cauſe by the laſt a Member is taken from 1 
the Commonwealth, who by his Labour „ 

might continue uſeful, and by wholeſonmem | | 
Correction be at length reformed. For 
this Reaſon too, 1 think Confinement is 


better than Baniſhment, as alſo becauſe it is 3 | 
more irkſome to the Criminal. In ſhort, | 


it muſt be allowed by all, that it is better a | 
Man ſhould be uſefully employed in this 1 
World, than fent unprepared to the next; 1 5M 
and that he ſhould be doing good at home, „ 

than be a Vagabond in a ſtrange Country, | - || 


to which he may become a burden, as he Es | iþ 
has already been a Reproach to his own, 0 
Sanguinary Laws ought to be avoided in a 300 


State as much as poſlible ; for although they 
firike a greater Terror into the Living, yet * 
they loſe another End of Puniſhment, 5 


which is the Amendment of the Offender. = 
It ſeems therefore moſt convenient, that | 14 
ſew or no Crimes, which are not eminently | - 


ſo in the Account of the Law of Nature, 
ſhould be made Capital by Civil Laws: 
Not but that 1 think the Civil Authority 
has a Right to make any other Matter ſo, 
if it be judged. very neceſſary for the Adyan=  +« | 
tage of the State: And this is generally | 


Os though it has been queſtioned from 
1 whence 
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_ whence this Rightariſes : für Aude no Man 
| hath a Power over his own Life; it has been 


demanded, how he could transfer ſuch 4 
Power to the Magistrate? It may be. an- 
ſwered; That it does not flow from tlie Giftz 


but from the Offence of the Party; for if 
he had never offended, the Magiſtrate could 


never have had ſuch a Power over him: but 
upon his Offence, it is moſt juſt and reaſon- 
able, that it ſnould be exerted againſt him: 


for if in a State of Nature the Party injured 


might treat the Offender as an Enemy, and 
proceed againſt him in any manner, even to 
the taking of his Life, if he judged ir ne- 
ceffary for his own Security; why may not 


_ a Body Politick uſe the ſame Privilege in 


its own Defence, when a Man breaks 
through his Civil Engage gements? There 1s 


as much Reaſon, and I think more; becauſe 


in a Community, the Offence is not againſt 
a ſingle Perſon, but againſt all thoſe, who 
Have agreed to live under the ſame ſocial 
Laws. And this Power of Puniſhing in 
the State ſuperſedes all private Puniſhment 


or Revenge, even where the Offence is 
_ againſt the Law of Nature; becauſe by en- 


tering into Society, Men conſent that the 
Magiſtrate all in all Caſes act in their ſtead. 
It is too 'Stoical an Opinion 10 imagine 


ids! all Crimes are equal: for Reaſon and 


Conſcience inform us, that thoſe againſt 


ove?” 19 * of 0 or Nature, are of a 
1 


£ w_ 


cvety Government to 
as may be, the Penalty to the Offence: for 


(47) 


deeper "RU than::thoſe-againſt; nn Inn 


only: Again, that of each Kind the Degrees 
ara different according to their different 
Objects. It is therefore the Wiſdom of 
proportion, as near 


if, on the one hand, the Shame, the Loſs, 


ot the Pain, which attends the Commiſſion 
of it, is leſs than the Pleaſure or Advan- 
tage, it is not to be doubted, but that Men 
will go on in their Tranſgreſſions: On the 
contrary, if the Law ordain a Puniſhment 


enormous and extravagant, natural Equity 
will inſtruct Men not to put it in execution; 
ſo by common Conſent it will be laid aſide, 


and; the Crime will. paſs unpuniſh'd. Could 


we ſuppoſe the Judges of the Law to be 
always knowing, unprejudiced, and incor- 
rupt, the readieſt way to have the Penalty 
alway proportioned to the Offence, would 
be for the Law only to define the laſt, and 
to leave the firſt to their Diſcretion; or elſe, 
to point out the Species of Puniſhment, 
and to leave the Quantity of it to be meaſu- 
red out by them: But as Human Nature is 
liable to Ignorance, Partiality, and Cor- 


ruption, this would be repoſing too great 


a Confidence in them, unleſs in Offences 
of the loweſt Rank. It is therefore con- 
venient that the Law ſhould particularize 


the Puniſhment as well as the Crime: which 


makes it that it ſhould in all 
Sal 
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| 6 43) ; 
Caſes be adequate to it; for Legiſlators can 
only conſider an Action in Groſs, and as it 
is moſt likely to happen, and provide a 
Remedy accordingly: They cannot foreſee 
the infinite variety of Circumſtances which 
may attend it, and quite alter the Nature 
and Complexion of it; ſo that it may 
frequently happen, that ir the Letter of the 
Law was put in execution, a Man might 
ſuffer the greateſt Injuſtice. Therefore it is 
abſolutely: neceſſary, that in every State the 
me Magiſtrate ſhould have a Power, 
on conſideration of "thoſe Circumſtances, to 
mitigate or remit the Puniſhment ; there is 
_ no occaſion for a Power to aggravate it, for 
the Law generally ordains it ſevere enough : 
And where it is Capital, it admits of no 
Aggravation, for Death is the greateſt na- 
tural Evil that can be inflicted. It may in. 
deed be rendered more terrible by Torture, 
but that is ſo ſhocking to Human Nature, 
that it ought not be BRITTLE in a civilized 
Nation 
- In proportioning of Puniſhment, Mag 
ſtrates ſhould chiefty have regard to the In- 
tention of the Actor, as far as it is diſcover- 
able; for Intention is the very Soul of 
Action, on which the whole Morality of 
it depends: ſo that the moſt heinous Fact 
when wilfully committed, if committed 
by Accident or withour Deſign, ceaſes to 
be criminal. For this reaſon Ideots, Lu- 
. naticks, 


* 
8 1 
” : 
CEE DOSES Eo A TS, 
4 


(#9) 

| naticks, and Infants, who like Brutes ate 
incapable of directing their Actions by their 
Underſtanding, are likewiſe incapable of 
Offence, and conſequently of Puniſhment. 
It ſhould likewiſe be conſidered, Whether 


the Offender was ignorant of the Law ; for 


though he is not altogether excuſable, be- 
eauſe he ought to be better informed, yet 
he is much leſs criminal than one, who wil. 
fully tranſgreſſes it. In wilful Crimes, the 
Age, the Fortune, and Quality, both of 
the Offender and Party injured, the Time, 
the Place, and the Manner of committing 
the Fact, are all Circumſtances which 
ought to have their due weight with Magi- 
ſtrates in proportioning the Puniſhment. - 


Another efſential part of Government 


i the Power of Rewatding, withour which 
the Publick Good cannot be ſufficiently ad- 


vanced, or the State be put in a flouriſhing 


Condition, For although Puniſhment may 


reſtrain Men from evil Actions, it is Re- 


| ward alone that ſtirs them up to thoſe that 
are laudable: the firſt may keep them In- 


nocent, but it is the laſt, that makes them 
uſeful Members of the Commonwealth. 


Without a Power of Rewarding, Civil 


Authority would be very defective; for 


there are many things conducing to the 
Publick Good, which Governours cannot 
command, that they may lead Men to by 


2 9 of Advantage : They cannot 
H com- 


— 


FFP — 


—— 


empf. him to employ his Talents to become 


"i 50) 
command a. Man to be a skilful General, . 
Mathematician, or Artiſan, but by. Propo- 

ſing ſuitable Encouragements, they may 


ſo; or by rewarding thoſe who are al- 


i read) Eminent, may excite others to emu- 


late their Perfections: for however pub- 
lick Mens Profeſſions may be, their Views 
are generally private; and very few pro- 
mote the Publick Good ſo much from 72 


| Senſe of their Civil. Obligations, . or. Bene- 


volence to the reſt of Mankind, as from an 
Expectation of a Recompence of ſome na- | 
ture or other to themſelves. , . * 
Much of the Reputation of any Co- N 
e is pep depends on- à prudent diſtribu- 
tion of their Favours: for if they beſtow * 
them on worthleſs or vicious Perſons, they 
will fall under the Cenſure of either not 
being competent Judges of Mens Qualifica. 


tions, or (which is much worſe) of intend- 


ing to uſe ſuch Inſtruments to carry on ſome 
unjuſtifiable Deſign. Publick Merit is the 
Standard, by which not only particular 
Perſons, but alſo the different. Claſſes and 


Profeſſions of Men are to be.. eſtimated 


and rewarded :. therefore next to thoſe, 
who are immediately aſſiſtant to the 805 
vereign Authority in the Adminiſtration, 
are to be conſidered ſuch as have been moſt 
inſtrumental in defending, improving, or 
inriching their Country. The General, 


1 - who 


* 


F 
Oo 


TC: 
who by his prudent Conduct has ſaved it 
the Soldier who has chearfully expoſed his 


Life in defence of it, thoſe Lights and Or- 
naments of it, who by their Learning or 
Piety have contributed to make others 
Wiler or Better, thoſe who have invented 

or refined Arts and Sciences of Uſe and 


Convenience to Mankind, ought to have 


the foremoſt Rank in the Honour and Eſteem 
of their Country, and in the Favour and 


Countenance of a Government: Nor is 
the Husbandman to be forgot, WhO increaſes 


the natural Product of his Nation; nor the 


Merchant, who brings foreign Riches into 


it : for they ate not only the Occaſion that 
their Fellow - Subjects live in greater Plenty 


and Affluence, but by increaſing the Wealth 
of the State, add to its Strengrh ay Secu. 


rity: \/ E * 


To reward thoſe 415556 are eminent in any 
Way, i is the ſure Method to have a conſtant 
lucceſſion of Perſons who will be ſo. Where 


there is a Mecænas, a Virgil will not be 
wanting. It ſeems therefore good Policy 


in a Government, to propoſe annual Re- 
wards to thoſe who ſhall excel in ſuch Arts 


and Sciences as they deſign principally to 


encourage and promote: for it would fect. 


Mens Heads and Hands more carneſtly to 
work, if they were ſure of a Recompence; 
me it it were aſcertain' d by —_ and 


M3 not 


N £59) 
not left to the Will and Pleaſure: of: thoſe 

who beſtow it. 

Rewards are either e or Hawn 

rary, that is, they are Additions either to a 

| Man's Fortune or his Reputation. The firſt 
haye the moſt Influence on mean and ſordid, 
the laſt on generous and noble Tempers. 
In conferring Pecuniary Rewards, let Go- 
vernours ſo. qualify their Generoſity, as not 
to be oycr-liberal to ſome Subjects to the 
prejudice of the reſt; and let thoſe who 

receive them conſider, how much they loſe 
of the Merit of a good Action, when they 
ſet a Price upon it, and like common La- 
bourers or Artiſans ſerve for hire. Praiſe, 

Honour, and Eſteem, are the Conſequence 
and | moſt natural Rewards of glorious . 
Actions, and have always been coveted: by: 
the moſt Deſerving : for there is a Vanity 
in the Soul of Man which courts Applauſe, 
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: 1 4 and places much of his own Happinefs in 

the good Opinion of others: Nay, which 

=_—_ . extends his Views beyond the Grave; and 
114 5 makes him wiſh to be remember'd with 

= Honour by Poſterity. Therefore whatever 
=—_  - Mark of Diſtinction preſetves the Memory g 
4 . 


of his Actions, and places his Merit in a 
fair View, is the moſt agreeable and flatter» 
ing Reward ; and however trifling in it ſelf, 
may prove an Incentive to the nobleſt At. 
en * 1 288 of an Oaken 
Crown 


En) 
ron has faved the Life of many a Ramus 


Citizen: and many a Raman: Citizen has 


baldly expoſed his Life in Defence of his 


Country, in hopes of à Statue or Monu- 
ment of Marble to de erected to his Me- 


mory after his Death. If Notions of Ho- 
nour were duly encouraged, a Diſtinction 
of Dreſs, of Title, or Precedence, would 


lead Men as far in the Paths of it, as any 
Proſpect of Gain; and Place and Authority 
would have more Charms, than any Profit 
ariſing from them. How much therefore 


is it the Intereſt of every State to carry theſe 
Notions as high in Mens Conceptions as 
poſſible ? fince they may be made the In- 


ſtruments of ſo much Publick Good; and 
ſince they open ſo large a Field for Gover- 


nours to reward the Deſerving according to 


their Wiſhes, without any Expence to them- 
ſelves or the Subject. Governments ought 
to be. moſt frugal of thoſe Honours which 
axe attended with Power and Prerogative ; 


becauſe they may ſome time or other be | 


turned to their Difadvantage : as alfo of 


thoſe which ate Hereditary 3 for they 17 
deſcend to a worthleſs Poſterity. 


3. There is a Power in every State to 


make War and Peace. For it little avails, 
that Affairs be well adminiſtred within its 


own” Limits, if it be not alfo defended 
from outward Injury and Violence. As 
| every 


; FR 


* 


* 


; : (54). 
| every v Individual was in a CGondidiag! of. No 
ture with regard to the reſt of Mankind, 
before he entered into civil Engagements 
with them, ſo is every State with reſpect 
: to another before the Intervention of 
Leagues and Compacts. And therefore 
ſince the Laws of one can lay no Obliga- 
tion on the other, if any Injury is threat - 
ned or committed, the injured State may 
uſe Force to defend itſelf, or to obtain Re- 
paration. On this account every Govern- 
ment has a right to arm ſuch a Number of 
the Subjects as they ſhall udge neceſſary for 
theſe Occaſions: And it is the Duty of the 
Subjects to obey their Commands, and not 
to deſert the Service without their Per- 
miſſion; for the Natuxe of Society obliges 
every Man to do his beſt in Defence of it. 
And no Subject can refuſe to taxe Arms 
on Pretence of the Injuſtice of the Cauſe, 
5 for he has authoriſed his Goyernours to judge 
for him in publick Exigencies; and if the 
Cauſe be Unjuſt, the Crime muſt be im- 
puted to them. Beſides, ſuch Pretences,: 
if admitted, might leave the State naked 
2 | and defenceleſs, and often cover the ae 
Cowardice and Treachery. $a 2 
An Injury to a private Seen by ahem 
publick Authority, of a foreign State, is 4 : 
juſtifiable, Cauſe of War, and ought; to be; 
ralentys, by the whole State of which he is 
2 A 


- WM 


„5 6 ) 
a Member; for the main End of eftabliſh- 


ing Civil Society was mutual Protection 


and Defence. But yet let the Cauſe be 


never ſo juſt, no Prudent Government will 


draw the Sword without firſt endeavouring 
to obtain Reparation by Treaty: for if it 
can be ſo obtained, it would be Madneſs to 


expoſe: their Country to the certain Mi- 
ſeries, but uncertain Event of a War. If no 


| Reparation can be obtained, a Government 


er N ; 


will likewiſe conſider, whether the State 


be in a Condition to ſupport a War, and 
whether it be a Match for the Enemy; for 


if they judge it not to be ſo, it is better to 


bear a ſmall Evil than provoke a greater, 


and to make off with a flight Wound, 


than venture the OY one, War may 
ee Mortal. 


When 2 War is once begun, it may by 


cartied' on in Infinitum both as to the Man- 


ner and the Time: for the Law of Nature 


permits every thing againſt the Aggreſſor; 
and ſuch is every Member of the offending 


State, ſince his Government acts by his 


4. 


Conſent : but yet Men ought to obſerve a 


Moderation; ſince their Conduct in Victo- 
ry will be a Rule to be obſerved towards 


them in their ill Succeſs: And Generoſity re- 
quires, when they have obtained Reparation, 


and ſufficient Caution from the e 


_— the like Injuries for the 3 to 
1; put 
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againſt his 


63 
put an End to the Calamities of War by a 


Safe and Honourable Peace. Which Power 
of making Peace every State muſt neceſ- 


ſarily be inveſted with, as a Conſequence of 


| their Right of making War. 


4. There is a Power in every State 
(Which is likewiſe . conſequential of its 
Right of making War) of contracting Al- 
liances with foreign States, to ſtrengthen 
it ſelf againſt a too powerful Enemy: fox 43 
a ſingle Perſon, when threaten d or attack d 
by one that is ſtronger, muſt implore: the 
Aſſiſtance of his Neighbours, a Body Po- 
litick in parallel Circumſtances muſt af in 
the ſame manner. They are like to prove 
the faithfulleſt Allies, whole Intereſt it is 
to defend the State that ſeeks their Pro- 


tection: and ſuch are thoſe who on its 
Ruin would be moſt expoſed to the Power. 


of the Conqueror. It is extremely dan- 
gerous for a weak State to enter into Al- 
hance with a potent confining Neighbour ;_ 


for ſuch an Alliance muſt probably. end 


in Slavery: the Confederate State will 
either conſtrue the Terms of it as he pleaſes 


to his own Advantage; or elſe, on a pre- 


tended Breach of them, will turn his Arms 
new Ally, and at laſt ſubdue 
thoſe whom he engaged to protect. 

5. There is a Power in every State to ap- 


| _—_ ſubordinate — and Officers. 


For | 


* 


=: nv 
an 2 15 
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Kew is impoſſible for Goyetnouts to 


be preſent in all Places, and execute all 


parts of the Political Oeconomy themſelves, 
it is neceſſary that they nominate others ti 


act by their Orders and Directions. And 


thoſe, who ſo derive their Authority from 


them, ought for that reaſon to meet with 


Deference and Submiſſion from the reſt 


of the Subjects. But it frequently happens, 

that the People pay a greater Regard to the 
Perſons. of Magiſtrates" than to the Cha- 
racter they bear; and that the eminent Qua- 
lities of the firſt, add a Luſtre and Repata- 
tion to the laſt. And therefore it highly 
concerns à State to fill all Offices. with 
Men of ſuitable Qualificati ns: In the Ad- 
miniſtration of Juſtice, 'they- ſhould be 
knowing, intrepid, impartial, uncorrupt: 
In conducting of Armies, of Courage and 
Experience: In managing of Treaties,” of 
Caution and Penetration: In all Caſes, of 
equal Capacity, unſhaken Fidelity, anima- 
ted with Zeal for publick Good, and Con- 
temners of private Gain. On ſuch a Choice 
of Miniſters depends the Welfare of a 
Nation, and the Glory and Reputation of 


a Government; for the Good or Bad 


Actions of Inferiour Magiſtrates will ever 
reflect Honour or Contempt on a that 
2 — <2 7? 


6. Laſtly, ' There is a Power in every = 


Stare to levy Taxes on the Subject. For 


1 


1 1 (>; Þ | 
| tze Adminiſtration of Affaits, tels 
| either to Peace or War, cannot proceed 9 
without Expence; and therefote it is jut 
and reaſonable that every Subject ſhould 
contribute his Proportion towards it, ſince 
every one receives a Benefit by it. And 
5 certainly no reaſonable Man will repine to 
* give part of his Fortune for the Security 
B of the reſt; nay, ſometimes for the De- 
fence of: his Country, and Relations, his 
Life, his Liberty, and Religion. But fines + 
Rulers are common Parents, wha are to 
watch in all Caſes for the Good of the 
Subjects, they ought not only to be care- 
ful of their Perſons, but frugal of their 
Property ; to impoſe no Taxes upon them 
but what are abſolutely neceſſary; to levy 
them equally ; and to ſatisfy-them that they © 
are applied for their Benefit; for this will 
make all contribute chearfully. towards 
them. They ſhould alſo be cautious how 
they impoſe any Tax on Mens Induſtry, 
for that is impairing the Fund from whence 
the Riches of the State ariſe. But ſump- 
tuary Taxes are moſt equitable; ſince they 
not only ſcrve to reſtrain Luxury, but fall on 
thoſe who may. well afford to contribute 
largely to the Publick, when they can throw. 
away ſo much on their own Vanity and 
Folly. If any Perſons merit an Exemption 
from Taxes, they are thoſe who enjoyed 
N the ſame Privilege among the Romans; 1. 
5 mean 


| 
: 
1 


# 
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mncan the Fathers of many Children; for 

they have already been Benefactors to 

their Country, in furniſhing their 

to its defence, and are at conſtant expence 
eloathinę ng, maintaining them. Gp 


| Thel art the PR nr Parts of Soom 
reiguty which are eſſential to every Form 
of Government, and which have ſuch a 
Natural Connexion with each other, that 
no State can poſſibly ſubſiſt without them. - 
Any ane of them without the reſt is 
detective; as will appear by conſidering 
the End of Government, which is to. eſta» 
bliſh: Peace, Order, and Secutity; Now, 
how can theſe be obtained, unleſs there is 
ng2 Authority to which all Men muſt pay 
Submiſſion? and unleſs this Authority has 
a Power by Laws to ſettle Mens Rights, to 
direct their Actions, and (ſince their Actions 
flow from their Will, and their Will from 
their Opinions) to inform their Opinions? 
And to what purpoſe is a Power of ma- 
king Laws, without a Power to engage 
Men to the Obſervance of them, by the 
Fear of Puniſhment, or Hope of Reward ? 
And though theſe Powers jointly are ſuf- 
ficient to ſecure Subjects againſt one ano- 
ther; yet they are of no Effect againſt 
a. foreign State without a Power of uni- 
ting and arming the Subjects; or if it be 
a ftronger — without the Power of 
| 1.2 | treating 


60), —- 
treating a peace with him, or * i 
other foreign States to oppoſe him. Arid 
ſince Governours cannot execute the Affairs 
of War and Peace alone, it is neceſſary that 
they ſhould have a Power to appoint ſubor- 
dinate Magiſtrates, And ſince publick Bu- 
ſineſs cannot be managed without Expence, 
they muſt alſo have a Power to compel rhe 
PROT. contribute what is neceſſary.” 

But though there muſt always be "theſe 
ſeveral Powers in a State, yet it is not ne- 
ceſſary that they ſhould be all veſted in the 
ſame Perſon, for Experience evinces the 
contrary: And it has been the Practice of 
the wiſcit Nations to divide them, eſteeming 
it as the beſt Security of their Liberty, to 
have one part of the Supreme Authority a 
prong ris on the other. And it is to be 
obſerved, that the Parts of Sovereignty fall 
properly. enough of their on nature into 
4 Diviſion: for ſome of them are of con- 
ſtant Uſe and Application; others are only 
to be exerciſed when the Neceſſities of the 
State require. For Example, there is not 
always occaſion to make New Laws; for 


the Old ones may ſuffice for the good regu- 


lation of the State: ſo there is not occa- 
ſion always to raiſe Money on the Subject; 
for either the Publick Service may not re- 
quite it, or ſufficient may be raiſed at once 
to anſwer it for a conſiderable Time: 
pi . the Powers concerned in this 

| . Parc 


, | | h - 


& 


ceſſary is it therefore for every Government 


CE). 


Part of the Sercte iu may be düspepüel 
for ſome Time, and revived again as Occa- - 


ſion requires. But there is daily, nay 


hourly Occaſion to execute the Laws in : 


being, and to appoint Perſons to be aſſiſtant 
in the Execution of them: As alſo to watch 


the Motions, and reſiſt the Attempts of 
. foreign States, which are often ſudden and 
unexpected: and therefore there muſt al- 


ways be Powers in Being, and actually diſ- 
charging theſe Parts of the Sovereignty. It 


muſt be confeſsd, that where the Parts of 


Sovereignty are divided, a State cannot al- 
ways act with the ſame Vigour and Steadi- 
neſs, as Where they are united in one Per- 


ſon, for want of the ſame Unanimity; and 


that if any one of the Powers attempt to 
encroach upon another, this may divide 
the People, and end in Civil Diſſenſion. 
But theſe poſſible Inconveniencies are amply 
recompenced by eee and certain Advan- 
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I cannot diſmiſs my Subject within ad- 
ding aRemark'of Sir William Temple; 3 VIS, 
© That Opinion is the true Ground and 
© Foundation of all Government, and that 


< which ſubjets Power to Authority: for 


© Power ariſing from Strength, is always in 
* thoſe that. are governed,- who are many; 


but Authority ariſing from Opinion, is in 


thoſe that govern, who are few. How ne- 


to 
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to maintain: a good * ANI with the 
People, and to eſtabliſh its Dominion in 
their Hearts Now, the ſame: Qualities 
which acquire Love an d Eſteem to 2 private 
Perſon, will produce the ſame Effect with 
relation to a Government. If the People are 
once convinced of their Rulers Wiſdom to 
direct them, of their Valour to protect 
them, of their Piety to derive Favours from 
Heaven upon them, and that all their Views 
are aimed at the publick Advantage, they 
cannot fail having a due Veneration for their 
Characters and Pexſons, and yielding a ready 
Obedience to their Commands. From ſuch 
2 Credit with the People, a Government 
will receive a firmer Stability, than from 
any Excellence in the Frame of its Conſtitu- 
tion; and will be better guarded by their 
Affections, than by the Strength of Armies. 
And from this Conſideration toa, it is na: 
tural to reflect, how ill thoſe Perſons de- 
ſerve of any Government, who for baſe 
Ends endeavour: to weaken its Authority 
in blaſting its Reputation with the People, 
by en Halumgn and Defamation, . E 
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Account of all the 
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wed for R ones 
K the Cathedrals of W., Dur 


Iaſeriptions, Endowments, Altenations, Sales of 
| Lands, Parronages ;. Dares of Conſecratiun, Admiſ- 
non, Preſerment, ; Burials, and Epitaphs of 


the Archbiſhops, Biſhops | Biſhops, Deans, 'Precentors, Chan- | 


cellors, T 
in each Stall 


neee daries, 
ing to them. With an b! 


hurches and Chapels in every 
Dioceſe 3 diſtinguiſn'd under their 


| r 2 
Adaeaconries and Deanaries 3 3 


what Religious Houſes im 


priated, e as to hs 
tracted from numerous Collections out of the Re- 


2 of every particular See, old Wills, Records in 


gods; | 
<A Cheſter, Mar, Lichfield, Hereford, Mor- 
3 bee, and Briſtol, Giving an Account of 
their Foundations, Builders, antient Monuments and 


Tower, and Rolle Chapel. llhufrated ui 


20 curious Draughts of the Ichnograph ies — | 


_ rights of eve athedral ; new ly taken to recti 
the erroncous Repreſent ations of t 


con, and other Authors, 4to. Price 1 J. 55. 
An Hiſtory of the Mitred r Abbies, 


and Conventual Cathedral Churches; ſhewing the 
Times of their reſpective Foundations, and what Al- 


terations they have undergone. With ſome Deſcri 


tions of their Monuments, and Dimenfions of — 


Buildings, Sc. Together with a Catalogue of their 
Abbots, 


 Priors, Sc. The whole extracted out of 


very curious Manuſcripts, Er. which have been ma- 


by Years collecti by the moſt eminent Antiquaries, | 


m in the Monaſtt- 


and faithfully publiſhed. In 2 vol. $vo. Price 1 l. 5 5. 
The Hiftory and Antiquities of the ſeveral _ 


| Cathedrals, viz. . A K. Aſapb, Llandaff, and 
Bangor, containing ſeveral curious Matters relating to 


the ſeveral Biſhe icks and Churches. Illadreied ' 


with Draughrs of the AG, and L * of 


euch — In four Volumes. Price 1 


itia Parkiamentaria ; or, > eee, 


Counti „Cities, and Boroughs i 1n-Exeland and i ales ;- 


ſhewing their Antiquiries, Charters, Lords, Churches, 
an Os ment, Number of Electors, The 
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The whole extracted m Manuſcripts and printed 
| 2:v01;/8v0., Price BE unit. 74 MES Ez 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in England under 


9 | 


the Family of the Suarts from the, Lear 1603, to 

1690. in three Books ; wherein are contained many 
ſecret Memoirs relating to that Family, and the laſt 
great Revolution Anno 1688. By. F. J. D'Orleans, of 
the Society of Jeſus. Tranſlated from the French 
Original printed at Paris. To which is prefixed an 
Introduction to this Hiſtory, by Laurence Ecbard, M. A. 

Archdeacon of Stowe. The ſecond? Edition, 8vo. 
Price 55. 213 Gag an 2 2 2 $a © © oy CEOS 
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of the Lives and moſt memorable Actions of our 


Nobility; with their Deſcents, Marriages, and Iffue. 


Deduced from Records, Hiſtorians, Manuſcripts, and 


_ other Authorities. By Artbur Collins, Eſq; Volume the 


Brit, 4to. Price 188. 


be Hiſtory of the Royal Family: Or, a ſuccin& 


.ccount of the Marriages and Iſſue of all the Kings 


. 


0 


and Queens of England, from the Conqueſt; tres ting 


diſtinétty of their Children, with a View of their 
Births, Characters, Lives, and Actions, Titles, Of- 
fices, Deaths, and Places of Burial. Shewing as well 
the Deſcent of ſeveral foreign Princes and Potentates 
now reigning, as of many Noble and Eminent Fami- 
lies in England ſtill flouriſhing, that are maternally 
deſcended from the Blood Royal of this Kingdom, 


brought down to this Time. : Sv. Price 44. 
The Baronettage of England being an Hiſtorical 


and Genealogical Account of Baronets, from the irifirii 
Inſtitution in the Reign of King James I. 8 
their Deſcents, the remarkable Actions and Employ- 
ments of tbem and their Anceftors : As alſo their 


Marriages, Iſſue, Sc. with their Coats of Arms and 


Creſts engrav'd and blazon d, ina vol. 8vo. Price 1 oO 6. . 
Notitia Anglicana, ſhewing the Atchievements of 


all the Eu lib Nobility complete, via. their Coats of 


Arms, Creſts, Supporters and Mattoes. To Which 
is prefixed: an Eſſay on the Nature, Riſe, and Intent 


of Arms and Armory.  Cutiquſly, Endraved by; 
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Mr. Gardiner, and oth 
Price 1. 1. 
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